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cantly to Hayti as a warning. The hope of the future lies in two directions: the 
turning again of the tide of white immigration and occupation toward these islands 
and the elevation of the black races. 

IX. 

GLIMPSE AT A NEIGHBORING REPUBLIC. 

The region in which the civilization of our country had its beginnings should 
be a point of especial interest to Americans. We travel North, South, East, and 
West, and send explorers to Arctic colds and Afric heats, while down at our feet, 
securely hemmed in by the Caribbean Sea and the calm Pacific, nestles a 
little country, seldom visited or written about by our countrymen, as rich in nat- 
ural wealth and beauty as any on the earth's surface. In the list of over two hun- 
dred books or publications used for reference by the author of this charming new 
work on Guatemala,* by far the larger part are written in the Spanish language, 
and, with few exceptions, are not of recent date. Various enterprises have, of 
late, awakened interest in this hitherto strange country, and we know of no pub- 
lication so accurate, comprehensive, and available for the expectant traveler, or 
so full of interest to the lover of books of travels, as this now before us, and we 
promise the reader that he will not find a dull page from preface to appendix. 

The opening chapters briefly indicate the extent, geographical features, geo- 
logical formation, agricultural and mineral wealth, government, and educational 
interests of the five independent republics which constitute Central America, for- 
merly known as Guatemala. These States cover an area of about one hundred 
and seventy thousand square miles, and have a population of two and a half mill- 
ions. Gold, silver, copper, iron, and lead are found, and in some portions of the 
country are very abundant. The climate is generally healthful, though warm. 
" We often hear of the extreme unhealthfulness of the tropics ; but is it generally 
known that more persons die of consumption in Massachusetts than of the most 
dreaded diseases in Central America ? The last time an official census was taken, 
Livingstone had a population of one thousand :n round numbers, and the deaths of 
the year numbered seven,— one a centenarian, and two youths who fell from cocoa- 
nut trees and broke their necks ; while in Boston the rate for July, 1885, was 
38.1 per thousand." 

In somewhat irregular and unsystematic fashion, but in the vivid, entertain- 
ing style which characterizes Stanley and Rider Haggard, Mr. Brigham takes his 
readers on a journey through the little republic of Guatemala proper, from the 
free port of Livingstone on the Atlantic coast, to Guatemala, the capital city, 
thence by southerly course to Azacualpa, thence northerly through the mountains 
to Esquipulas, Quirigua, and back home again to Livingstone. 

Of the rich soil of Livingstone, he tells us that no plow is needed to prepare 
it for sowing, and corn planted on Thursday has attained a growth of four inches 
by the Monday following. Crops often mature in ninety days, and three crops 
are often harvested in a year. Bananas and plantains, rice and sugar cane, grow 
abundantly, the latter yielding three tons of sugar per acre for twenty years with- 
out replanting. The farmer clears the land of forest in January and February ; 
burns the felled trees in May, and in June his land is ready for planting. Living- 
stone is but eight days from New York, four from New Orleans, and one from 
Belize. Tet " the Northern farmer wears out his life in the consumptive fields of 
New England, where his crops grow only four months of the year, instead of set- 
tling here, where he can plant any day of the year, and reap a rich harvest in due 

*' Guatemala, the Land of the Quetzal." A Sketch, by "William T. Brigham. New York: 
Charles Seribner's Sons. 
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season. He sometimes goes to Florida, which is neither tropical nor temperate, 
which is nothing but a raised coral reef with a veneering of soil, and where frosts 
cut off his crops every few years." 

According to these legends, the dynasty of the Votanides and the empire of 
Xibalban were founded by Votan, who came to the country at a very early period 
and civilized the savages whom be found inhabiting the country. There are some 
interesting ruins attributed to this period which exhibit a remarkable develop- 
ment in architecture and sculpture. Nahoas, a leader from the North, founded a 
city not far from Palenque, called Tula, whence the name Tultecas, which is often 
applied to this people. Successive conquests and immigrations ended in the estab- 
lishment of the Quiche 1 power, which at one time extended from Mexico to the 
Pacific Ocean, and eastward to the Lago de Izabal. As near as can be estimated, 
the Quiches were reigning in the fifth and sixth centuries of our era. Palaces, 
altars and lofty watch towers of cut stone were erected at their capital, TJtatlan, 
near the modern city of Santa Cruz del Quiche, and the people reached a state of 
civilization far beyond that of the present day. From the " Popul Vuh," the 
sacred book of the Quiches, an elaborate and fanciful account of the creation of 
man and the origin of the world is obtained, together with many hints as to the 
condition and religious belief of these early inhabitants of Guatemala. Passing 
by the intervening centuries of unimportant events, the election of General Bar- 
rios to the Presidency, in 1871, was the beginning of an era of progress in the 
republic. The adoption of a Constitution, the expulsion of the Jesuits, the confis- 
cation of church property, and its use for government and educational purposes, 
were some of the measures by which General Barrios greatly increased the pros- 
perity of his State. 

The legislative power of Guatemala is vested in the Asamblea Nacional, 
which is composed of deputies chosen from the people, at the rate of one for each 
twenty thousand inhabitants, the term of office being four years. The President is 
elected by popular vote and serves six years. Religion does not flourish in this re- 
public. Unfaithful priests have, for centuries, brought reproach on the Roman 
Catholic Church, and although full liberty of worship is allowed by the govern- 
ment, but one Protestant church is supported in the State. Tha military organi- 
zation is strong and the standing army numbered 2,500, rank and file, in 1883, 
while the. militia included 50,000, and one-sixth of the income of the State was re- 
quired to support it. 

Education was made compulsory by President Barrios, and all the ordinary 
elementary branches are taught gratuitously in the primary schools. There were 
850 primary schools in the republic in 1885, with an attendance of 39,642 and 
1,000 teachers. 

Schools are often held in old convents or other confiscated church buildings. 
Teachers are appointed by government. Teachers' Institutes are regularly held , and 
the schools are visited and examined with care by intelligent men appointed for 
that purpose. High schools and academies supply the higher education to those 
who desire it, and Mr. Brigham finds that the work of the pupils in this depart- 
ment compares very favorably, in many respects, with that of the Boston Latin 
School. There are chemical and physical laboratories, zoological museums, and 
other aids of a well ordered school of the higher grade. Medicine and pharmacy, 
engineering, philosophy, and literature are also taught in government schools, and 
at the Capital, music and oratory, commerce and design, may be studied. There is 
a school for deaf mutes, and a polytechnic school, the latter under the supervision 
of the Minister of War. Several newspapers are published and there are small 
libraries. 
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Among the larger exports of Guatemala may be noticed sugar, bananas, cof- 
fee, cochineal, india rubber, and timber. Of the possible exports, Mr. Brigham 
says : "All our sugar, all our coffee, all our rice, all our chocolate, all our india 
rubber ought to come from Central America, where these products can be raised 
better and cheaper than in any other country ; and, next to these staples, the sub- 
sidiary fruits, as oranges, plantains, bananas, pines, limes, granadillas, aguacates, 
and dozens of others now unknown to commerce, ought to come to us from Limon, 
Puerto Cdrtes, and Livingstone." Lack of private enterprise and capital prevent 
this people from advancing to their rightful place among the commercial nations 
of the world. 

It should be added, that a large number of photographs which Mr. Brigham 
took in these interesting regions increase the interest of the reader, although they 
have lost much in the process of reproduction. 



NOTES OF A HALF CENTUBY. 

There is a peculiar attractiveness in books which give the personal recollections 
of wise and observant men, and in the Life Notes* of the Reverend Dr. Wm. 
Hague there is the additional interest attaching to the last written work of a long 
and useful life. In a prefatory note the publishers state that two days after send- 
ing the last corrected proof pages of this work the author was stricken with apoplexy 
while on his way through the streets of Boston to his publishers, and died in the 
entrance to Tremont Temple, near the place where much of his life work was 
done. Dr. Hague was in many respects a typical and representative American. 
Of mingled Huguenot and British ancestry, his earliest recollections are of Pel- 
ham and New Pvochelle, in Westchester County, New York, of which charming 
suburbs some interesting historical particulars are given. The " Life Notes" go 
back nearly eighty years, for the doctor was born in 1808, and he remembered 
well the death of his grandfather in 1811. They relate chiefly to ecclesiastical 
movements, and are also in great part autobiographical. Dr. Hague was brought 
up in the Episcopal Church, but became a Baptist from conviction. One of his 
relatives entered the Catholic Church and became Archbishop of Baltimore. 
The two divines had an opportunity of comparing notes as to their respective diver- 
gences from the old Protestant Episcopal standpoint. Each agreed that the logic 
of the other was convincing, the only difference being that our author starts with 
the premise that the Bible alone is the rule of faith and practice, while the Arch- 
bishop's major premise is that Church authority is the supreme rule. Both agreed 
that between these two positions there is no solid ground for effective Christian 
argument to rest upon. The doctor has much to say of Emerson, Theodore Parker, 
and other eminent contemporaries. He once cornered Emerson by the question, 
why he did not say outright that Christ was a charlatan for proclaiming his 
divinity if he simply regarded him as a human teacher. Unfortunately he never 
received an answer to this question. " With a quietly musing, meditative air, Mr. 
Emerson seemed for a moment to be extemporizing an answer, when a group of 
friends, students, and others, came pressing forward with their personal greetings, 
so that the opportunity for further talk in this direction was suddenly ended." 
Emerson's great failure lay, our author considers, in the impossible task of com- 
bining his Oriental mysticism with the shrewd common-sense of practical life. The 
American, he argues, will live out his supreme ideas. If he abandons the idea of 

* " Life Notes, or Fifty Tears' Outlook." By 'William Hague, D.D. Lee & Shepard. 



